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Alarm Grows Over 
Axis U-boat Raids 


Navy Increases Drive to Check 
Mounting Rate of Ship Sink- 
ings Off Our Coasts 


: METHODS ARE UNDER FIRE 
Lack of Resourcefulness in Meeting Sub 


Menace Charged, but Navy Prom- 
ises Early Results 














More than 200 merchant vessels 
have been sunk off the Atlantic coast 
B of the United States, in the Caribbean, 
and in the Gulf of Mexico since the 
United States entered the war. Ger- 
man submarines during recent weeks 
have been sinking ships at the rate 
of three, and sometimes four, a day. 
Ships have been going to the bottom 
more rapidly than the two-a-day rate 
at which they are being built in the 
shipyards of the United States. 

All this adds up an extremely seri- 
ous situation for the United Nations. 
In this particular theater of the far- 
flung Battie of the Atlantic we have 
been waging a losing battle. It isa 
battle which, unless reversed in its 
tide, may have a pronounced effect 
upon operations in other sections. So 
long as we continue to lose ships 
faster than we can build them, we 
shall be severely handicapped in 
bringing our military weight to bear 
on the distant battle fronts of the war. 
The Battle of the Atlantic is as crucial 
today as at any time in the war and 
we cannot afford to lose it. 

In Congress, in official circles, and 
in the editorials and columns of the 
newspapers our shipping losses have 
become the subject of concern, criti- 
cism, and debate. Opinion differs as 
to whether the Navy is dealing com- 
petently with the problem. For ex- 
ample, Walter Lippmann made this 
strong statement in his column the 
other day: 


Is Everything Being Done? 

“The matter has gone beyond the 
point where the usual assurances can 
be accepted that everything possible 
is, under existing circumstances, be- 
ing done. There are men of undeniable 
professional competence and with in- 
timate knowledge of the actual facts 
who are even more gravely dissatis- 
fied than are the ordinary people 
along the coast who have seen the 
ghastly and humiliating things which 
are taking place. 

“These professionals, who cannot 
Speak out in public and have no 
proper access to the responsible civil- 
ian heads, are insistent that the anti- 
Submarine campaign is not ade- 
quately conceived, not properly 
Planned, not efficiently organized, 
and not under aggressive and inspir- 
ing leadership.” 

Against this stinging rebuke of the 
Navy we have the word of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee that it has 
a “feeling of confidence in the Navy 
and in its conduct of anti-submarine 
Warfare.” This statement was made 
after a secret hearing in which high 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Under this flag we shall conquer 








The Grand Allianee 


Who are the people of the United Nations whose flags we honor with our 
own? To whom belong the hands which now are joined with ours, ringing 
the earth in common purpose and with strong resolve? Who are our allies and 
our friends in this great struggle for the survival of human right and dignity? 


They are the people of England who live in little towns and smoke-filled 
factory cities; they are the miners of Wales, the sheep-herders of Scotland, the 
flax-gatherers of Northern Ireland. They are the strong-backed lumbermen of 
Canada, the rangy cowboys of Australia and New Zealand. 


They are people who live in wooden villages scattered over the great 
spaces of Russia—men, women, and children whose fierce power of resistance 
has bought precious time in which to build our strength. They are the young 
soldiers and the wise old men of China; they are the great masses of India. 


They are free people and they are conquered people who will not stay 
conquered. The Dutch, the Czechs, the Poles, the Norwegians, the Belgians— 
in what silent fear are the names of these known to their uneasy masters? They 
are the Chetniks of the Yugoslav mountains who will fight as long as there 
is fighting, the Filipinos who keep bright the heroism of Bataan. They are the 
French who are linked with us in spirit if not in fact, and whose part in this 
war remains to be played out. 


In Central America, in the Caribbean, in Mexico; in the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
the Arctic; on all the continents and on countless islands—you find them every- 
where. They belong to many races, colors, and creeds. They dress in different 
robes and colors. They speak in many tongues. 

These are the people who are bound with us in common destiny under the 
banners of the United Nations. These are the people whose love of freedom 
has brought them into the grand alliance of unconquerable souls. With us, 
they number over a billion—over one thousand million. They are the people of 
good motive, who wish—and fight—for peace, for friendship, and a better world. 


We are united with them in battle, but the bonds which have been forged 
must not end with victory. There can be powerful meaning in the term United 
Nations if we and our friends choose to make it so. It is a union born of the 
fires of war, but which holds its greatest promise for the future days of peace. It 
must become a strong foundation upon which a new world based on freedom 
and justice can be built by men of good will. 





Great Might Shown 
By United Nations 


Grand Alliance Represents More 
Than One Billion People 
in World 


CONTRIBUTIONS EXAMINED 
Great and Small Are Working Untir- 


ingly for Complete Defeat 
of Axis Powers 














In a special proclamation, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asked the American 
people to use Flag Day of this year 
as the occasion to honor not only 
our own flag but the flags and peo- 
ples of the United Nations—those 
nations which are allied with us in 
fighting the Axis. This “grand al- 
liance,” as the United Nations are 
sometimes called, was formed on 
January 1, at the time of Prime Min- 
ister Churchill’s visit to the United 
States. There were 26 original sign- 
ers to the document, and although 
Mexico has not officially signed the 
agreement, her entry into the war 
makes her a partner in the alliance. 


The purpose of the grand alliance 
of the United Nations was to join 
forces in a common effort to defeat 
the Axis powers. By the terms of 
the agreement, the 26 signatories 
agreed upon two things. First, each 
government pledged itself to use its 
full resources against those mem- 
bers of the Axis with which it is at 
war. Secondly, each government 
agreed to cooperate fully with the 
other members of the United Na- 
tions and not to make a _ separate 
armistice or peace with the enemy. 


From this formal agreement, signed 
less than six months ago, many con- 
crete steps have been taken to make 
it effective. Countless details have 
been worked out and put into effect 
whereby the United Nations are co- 
operating on all fronts for the pur- 
pose of bringing the Axis to its 
knees. Constant consultations have 
been held to solve military, naval, 
and economic problems. It is fitting, 
therefore, that we study the con- 
tribution which each of the 26 na- 
tions — as well as Mexico—is now 
making in this joint effort. 


The “Big Four” 


The “Big Four” of the United Na- 
tions are the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, and China. The con- 
tribution of each of these is mightier 
than that of the smaller powers by 
virtue of their size, military strength, 
and economic power. These four form 
the heart of the alliance, and each 
is dealing mighty blows to the Axis. 

Up to the present, America’s prin- 
cipal contribution has been twofold: 
We are building the mightiest arsenal 
of war ever known in the history of 
man and are sending the needed im- 
plements of war to the far-flung 
battlefields of the world. Day by 
day we are winning the battle of 
production and the results will show 
in the weeks ahead in military de- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT has been one of the basic ills of our economic life. 


A Book in the News 








WIDE WORLD 
It must be solved after the war. 


Planning for the Days of Peace 


JIT HE most serious ground of anx- 

iety about the making of peace 
is the same which has handicapped 
our waging of war: complacency and 
an ingrained disposition to minimize 
the exacting nature of the task. Few 
things are more dangerous to the 
future welfare and prestige of Great 
Britain than the common inclination 
to assume that, once Hitler is defeated 
and Germany rendered helpless, the 
world can with relatively little 
trouble be resettled on familiar and 
comfortable lines.” 

The above words are taken from 
Edward Hallett Carr’s Conditions of 
Peace (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50). While they refer 
specifically to the British they apply 
equally to Americans. It is quite 
proper that we should be devoting our 
energies to winning the war, but it is 
equally important that we realize the 
tremendous problems that will pre- 
sent themselves once the war has 
been won. 

The author, an Englishman, de- 
votes fully half of his book to a dis- 
cussion of the mistakes that were 
made at the conclusion of the last war 
and to background material of the 
present struggle. It will be impossi- 
ble, he says, to build the peace struc- 
ture upon the basis of the past. This 
is a world revolution which, whether 
we like it or not, is profoundly alter- 
ing the economic and political systems 
we have known. The author would 
agree with Vice-President Wallace 
that it is a “people’s revolution,” in 
which great forces are at work for 
the benefit of the masses. 


In the future world, therefore, if 
lasting peace is to be established, solu- 
tions must be found for such tre- 
mendous problems as unemployment. 
War itself will have demonstrated to 
the masses that full employment can 
be provided and failure to provide it 
in peacetime will result in world- 
wide repercussions. 

Mr: Carr devotes considerable space 
to the problem of Germany in the 
postwar world. He does not favor a 
punitive peace, in the sense of dis- 
membering Germany or of placing 
impossible economic burdens upon 
her. “If we wished permanently to 
destroy German power, the only sure 
and infallible way of doing so would 
be to exterminate 50,000,000 Germans 
either by slaughtering them or by 
transporting them to remote deserts 
or uninhabited islands to die of star- 





vation or live as savages,” he con- 
tends. 


The author believes that Germans 
can be fitted into a new European 
order at the conclusion of the present 
struggle. He believes that one of the 
great mistakes of the last war was the 
writing of a peace treaty only a few 
months after the cessation of hostili- 
ties. We should avoid repeating such 
a mistake this time. Thus, he advo- 
cates a long armistice—a period of 
transition—before permanent peace 
terms will be discussed and decided 
upon. 

During the period of the long armis- 
tice, the attempt must be made to re- 
store order throughout all the parts 
of Europe that have been ravaged by 
war. There will have to be mili- 
tary occupation, but it should take the 
form of cooperation with local groups 
who are governing and trying to re- 
store order. He advocates the estab- 
lishment of international commissions 
to handle individual problems, such 
as a European Relief Commission, a 
European Transport Corporation, a 
European Reconstruction and Public 
Works Corporation, and a European 
Planning Authority. 

It may take several years after the 
end of hostilities before conditions for 
the establishment of permanent peace 
will exist. For Americans this means 
that isolation cannot be resumed the 
day the war is over. 


Notes From All Fronts 


Weapons are now piling up at such a 
rate that the Army has more than 
enough to send abroad, under present 
shipping conditions, according to 
Undersecretary of War Robert Pat- 
terson. In addition, there is enough 
equipment to supply every soldier in 
the United States. 

* * n 

Over 600 colleges and universities are 
giving free aviation ground school in- 
struction this summer to secondary 
school teachers who plan to conduct 
aviation courses next fall. The sum- 
mer work is a part of the CAA pilot 
training program. 

* * * 

Pictured here is the new three-cent 
“Win the War” postage stamp which 
will go on sale next month. Follow- 
ing the practice for all three-cent 
designs, it is done in purple. First- 
day sales will be made on July 4 at 
the Washington, D. C., post office, and 
other post offices will have supplies 
of the stamp available 
soon thereafter. 


* * = 


“Sniff kits” are being 
manufactured for the 
training of civilians to 
detect and identify vari- * 
ous types of poison gas. 
The _ kit contains five 
bottles, each of which is 
filed with a harmless 
charge with the charac- 
teristic odor of a certain 
gas. The gases represented are mus- 
tard gas, phosgene gas, chloropicrin, 
Lewisite, and tear gas. Made with 
the approval of the Chemical Warfare 
Service and the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, the kits will be sold only to 
defense training classes and similar 
groups. 

* ” * 

Now that critical metals, cork, plastics, 
and rubber may no longer be used in 
the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments, the only instruments which 
may still be produced are violins, 
cellos, and some guitars. Factory 
stocks of 27 instruments are ‘‘frozen”’ 
and may be sold only to Army, Navy, 
and: Marine bands. Piano factories 
will hereafter make gliders, and or- 
gan factories will make blowers 
which are needed in certain pieces of 
equipment for the ground training of 
pilots. From factories which once 
made piccolos, French horns, trom- 
bones, trumpets, fifes, and flutes will 
come precision instruments for air- 
planes. 
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New “Win the War” Stamp 


Those tourists who can still find ways 
to travel to the nation’s capital wij] 
discover that a 10-cent charge is now 
made for the elevator ride to the top 
of the Washington Monument. It js 
expected that the revenue will place 
the Monument on a self-sustaining 
basis. Although 961,000 persons 
visited the shaft last year, the annua] 
revenue is estimated at $35,000, be. 
cause service men and various groups 
of young people will not have to pay, 

* * * 

Britain, Alaska, Newfoundland, Puerto 
Rico, Panama, Hawaii, and posts ijn 
the Caribbean are points from which 
American soldiers may now send 
cable messages home at a cost of only 
60 cents each. The Army has pre. 
pared 102 standardized messages, 
from which the soldier may select any 
three to make up his cable. Similar 
arrangements will soon be made for 
American forces stationed in Aus- 
tralia, New Caledonia, Egypt, India. 
China, and Iceland. 

Yank, the official, all- 
Army weekly newspaper, 
made its first appearance 
day before yesterday, 
* June 13. The editor isa 
23-year-old private, and 
some of the men under 
him are sergeants and 
corporals, but he is ‘‘boss” 
just the same. Although 
headquarters for the pa- 
per are in New York City, much of 
the material will be written by men 
at widely scattered fighting fronts. 
The rifle-bearing reporters will gather 
their stories in the midst of heavy 
action, and send them back to the 
paper as quickly as they have an 
opportunity. 

a x + 

“V” mail is now going back avd forth 
between American troops in England 
and Ireland and their families and 
friends in this country. This is the 
name given to the new microfilm 
letter service, in which letters are 
photographed on microfilm, flown to 
their destinations, and printed as pho- 
tostats for delivery. 

A plant to be built in Michigan will 
produce milkweed floss as a substitute 
for the kapok which can no longer 
be obtained from the Orient. For 
several years it will have to use wild 
milkweed, but later on it will prob- 
ably draw on milkweed which is 
planted as a regular crop. 








with eloquence and fine emotion. 
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“Mrs. Miniver 
the record of this war. 


of human liberty and happiness. 











‘‘Mrs. Miniver’’ 


SELDOM has the art of the motion picture turned out a film 
so moving and so memorable as “Mrs. Miniver.”’ 
Hollywood production given a more dramatic and truer account 
of the meaning which this war holds for the average person. 


“Mrs. Miniver” is the story of the quiet heroism of the British 
people during the Battle of Britain. 
in an English town during the terrible days of Dunkerque and dur- 
ing the prolonged air attacks which followed. How one family 
lived through this time, how it kept its determination, its dignity, 
and its sense of humor amid the tragedy of total war, is portrayed 
Greer Garson as Mrs. Miniver, 
and Walter Pidgeon as her husband, Clem, head an unusually able 


It deals with life and death 


will rank high among the documents containing 
Under the inspired direction of William 
Wyler it tells its story with simple power and beauty, leaving 
behind it a better understanding of what the war means in terms 
It should be widely seen. 


Never has a 








MGM 
“... this is not only a war of soldiers in uniform, 
it is a war of the people—of all the people—an 
it must be fought, not only ) 
in the cities and in the villages, in the factories 
and on the farms, in the home and in the heart of 
every man, woman, and child who loves freedom! 


on the battlefield, but 


—from “Mrs. Miniver” 
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The United States Marines 


HEN the day comes for the 

Yanks, in company with the 
British and Canadians, to invade 
Europe and strike at Hitler on his own 
home ground, the United States 
Marines are likely to be in the front 
line of attack. The task of gaining 
a foothold on enemy soil from the 
water, and holding it until larger 
forces arrive, is one which the hard- 
fighting “leathernecks” are especially 
equipped to carry out. 

At foreign and home bases the 
Marines have been training for many 
months to use their special knowledge 
of fighting against the enemy. When 
the time for attack comes, they will 
be ready to strike in new ways—to 
land from the air by parachute and 
glider as well as to approach from the 
water by open boat and seagoing 
tank. Using all the latest develop- 
ments of modern warfare the Marines 
will perform their time-honored duty 
of landing in the midst of the enemy 
and holding the ground. 

When this happens, we can expect 
the Marines to startle us by their 
daring achievements as they have 
already done on more than one oc- 
casion in this war. From the very 
beginning they have been in the thick 
of action. 


History Makers 
The world will not soon forget the 
stirring defense of Wake Island last 
December, when 385 Marines battled 
for 14 days against a force of 200 
Japanese planes and a number of war 
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MARINES are the most versatile of 


soldiers. They form glider battalions, 


man barrage balloons, and make Com- 


mando raids. They are schooled for 


the toughest assignments of modern 


war. 
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vessels. Before being finally over- 
come, the Marines brought down a 
dozen planes and sank a cruiser, a 
destroyer, and a submarine. They 
wrote a new chapter in the book of 
heroism. 


Marines were in the Philippines 
when the Japanese struck, and saw 
action to the end on Bataan and Cor- 
regidor. They were on the island of 
Guam when it was taken by Japan. 
They are on Midway Island, now 
turned into a strong outpost. Today 
they are seeing service on many of 
the far-flung bases of the United 
Nations—from England to the South 
Pacific, from Africa to Alaska. 


Yet in spite of their numerous ac- 
tivities, less is known about the 
Marines than about other important 
branches of our fighting services. Be- 
yond a vague knowledge that the 





Marines are seagoing soldiers, the 
average citizen has little information 
about their organization and their 
activities. 

The Marines are the land-fighting 
arm of the Navy, and may be looked 
upon as the “minute men” of the 
U. S. armed forces—the men who are 
always ready for action and who in 
time of war are frequently the first 
to smell the smoke of battle. Or- 
ganized as the Navy’s “army,” the 
Marines go wherever the Navy goes, 
and beyond. They are soldiers who 
are trained to fight anywhere under 
any conditions—on land, on sea, and 
from the air. 

When the Navy goes out to attack 
an enemy, the Marines are prepared 
to land on hostile shores and establish 
beach heads. When bases are to be 
set up on distant outposts, the Marines 
often man and protect them. When 
convoys have to be guarded, when 
American property abroad must be 
defended, when special expeditions 
need to be conducted, when the first 
shock of enemy attack must be met, 
the Marines are on the job. 

The U. S. Marine Corps dates back 
to 1775, when the Continental Navy 
was organized to fight in the War of 
Independence. Marines were on board 
the vessels commanded by Commo- 
dore Esek Hopkins which, in 1776, 
set out on an expedition to seize 
British bases in the Bahama Islands. 
When the ships arrived the Marines 
landed and soon had the situation 
well in hand. 


Marines fought with Wash- 
ington and with John Paul 
Jones. In 1801 they crossed 
the Atlantic and defeated the 
Barbary pirates, who were 
raiding American commerce 
from the shores of Tripoli on 
the Mediterranean. In every 
war and between wars the 
Marines have seen action. 
They were with Commodore 
Perry when he opened up 
Japan in 1853 (today they 
hope to make a return visit). 
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In the First World War two Marine 
regiments formed part of the Second 
Division of the A.E.F., which stopped 
the German advance at Belleau Wood 
and helped to turn the tide of battle 
in favor of the Allies. 


During its colorful history, the 
land-fighting arm of the Navy has 
been called upon to render almost 
every type of military service, from 
attacking enemy points to guarding 
the mails. The many different things 
they have had to do have made the 
Marines the most completely “all- 
around soldiers” in our armed forces. 
Never numerous—the Marine Corps 
is a small, compact group—the Ma- 
rines are prepared to tackle any as- 
signment. 


Today, in training schools located 
in various parts of the country, the 
Marines are learning—many have al- 


ready learned —the newest 
and most efficient methods of 
attack against an enemy. 

At two training schools 
Marines are being taught to 
fight as parachute soldiers. 
Because they are trained from 
the beginning to land with 
full equipment on enemy soil 
and to fight single-handed if 
necessary, they will simply 
be doing from the air what 
they have long done from the 
sea. 


At another training base a 
glider school has been estab- 
lished. Marines are being 
taught to skim through the 
air in motorless planes which 
have been towed by regular 
planes and then turned loose 
to land on enemy ground. 

Elsewhere Marines are 
practicing landing operations 
from vessels at sea. They 
tumble over the sides of war- 
ships and approach the shore 
in the new collapsible rubber \ 
boats. They man amphibian 
tanks which can travel on i 
water and on land. Methods 
which are still secret are be- 
ing practiced. 

The Marines may soon be- 
gin making raids on enemy- 
occupied territory similar to 
those made famous by Brit- 
ish Commando soldiers. 

These raids, conducted for 

the purpose of doing quick damage 
to an enemy port or base, are of the 
type that the Marines have had long 
experience in carrying out. For over 


150 years they have been conducting’ 


operations of this kind. 

These are a few of the ways in 
which the United States Marines will 
help to bring the war home to Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan in the months 
to come. The Marines, of course, 
will only supplement the Army and 
the Navy, which are much larger and 
which will do most of the fighting. 
The two main branches of the armed 
forces have parachutists and other 
fighters trained in special techniques, 
just as the Marines do. 

However, as the “jack-of-all- 
trades’”’ among soldiers, the Marines 
will be called upon to help in oper- 
ations for which they have had ex- 
ceptional training. Such operations 
will be in places where the fighting 
is hardest and the going is toughest— 
where a great deal depends on the 
ability and versatility of the indi- 
vidual fighting man. It is in this kind 
of action that the Marines have dis- 
tinguished themselves in every war 
of our history. 





18- AND 19-YEAR-OLDS 


It will be at least several months 
before any steps are taken to change 
the present selective service law in 
order that young men 18 and 19 
years old may be drafted. President 
Roosevelt, in disclosing this last 
week, added that the matter is still 
being studied by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Registration of the 18- and 19- 
year-olds, of course, will be held as 
planned, on June 30. Since it takes 
six months before a newly registered 
group can be drawn upon for induc- 
tion, the Army had hoped that an im- 
mediate change in the law might 
make the younger men available for 
drafting by the first of the year. 
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The Marines land—by air 
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The story is told of a secretary with 
a passion for detail and exactness. It 
seems her boss died very suddenly 
and left an important business letter 
unmailed. Before mailing it, the sec- 
retary added the following explana- 
tory note below her employer’s signa- 
ture: 

“Since 
died.” 


writing the above, I have 


—LABOR 
a ae a 
“IT had it on the tip of my tongue a 
moment ago and now it is gone.” 
“Maybe itll come back if you think 
hard.” 
“T don’t think so. It was the stamp 
I was going to put on my letter.” 
-—EXCHANGE 
* ae te 
Mother: “You were a very tidy boy 
not to throw your orange peel on the 
floor of the bus. Where did you put 
it?” 
Johnny: “In the pocket of the man 
next to me.” 
—WaLL STREET JOURNAL 
* * 


“After the accident did they have to 
put any stitches in?” 
“No, I just pulled myself together.” 
—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 
oS * * 


Dad (late at night): 
you been?” 

Son: “On a fishing trip.” 

Dad: “Well, come on out to the 
woodshed and we'll have a whaling 
expedition.” 


“Where have 


—THE MICROSCOPE 
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“I won't be interfering with any troop move- 
ments, will 1?” 


DOVE IN COLLIER'S 
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The Week at Home 





with Oliver Lyttelton, British Minister of Production, who came to this country recently. 


H.&€E,. 


PRODUCTION GIANTS. Donald M. Nelson (left), head of the U. S. War Production Board, confers 


Plans for 


the closer coordination of American and British war production were drawn up. 


The Week 


President Roosevelt, after a thor- 
ough study of the rubber and gasoline 
problems, called for a rubber salvage 
campaign lasting two weeks. De- 
cision on nation-wide gas rationing, 
to save rubber, awaits outcome of this 
drive. ...In no uncertain terms, the 
president warned Japan that unless 
she stops using poison gas against the 
Chinese she can expect full retalia- 
tion from the United States. 

Congress received requests from 
the President to appropriate $39,500,- 
000,000 for the Army and $8,000,- 
000,000 for the Navy. This pushes 


the total planned costs of the war - 


program thus far to beyond $200,000,- 
000,000. . . . Congress’ ‘‘OK” brought 
pay raises to enlisted men in all 
branches of the armed forces. Pro- 
visions were also made to pay monthly 
checks to dependents of service men. 
A new nine-member Food Re- 
quirements Committee was named. 
In good spirits over the war news 
from the Pacific front, the nation 
observed the six-month anniversary 
of Pearl Harbor with 500 ceremonies 
in which 14,000 recruits were sworn 
into the Navy, Coast Guard, and 
Marine Corps. .. . The United States 
and Britain created a Combined Pro- 
duction and Resources Board and a 
Combined Food Board. The two were 
given broad powers to coordinate the 
military supplies and the food stocks 
of the United Nations. 


Food for War 


An all-powerful Food Require- 
ments Committee, subject only to the 
War Production Board, is now oper- 
ating under the chairmanship of 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
Wickard. Last week the _ nine- 
member board was given extensive 
authority to determine how much 
food is required for civilian, military, 
and lend-lease purposes. On the basis 
of that information, it is to make the 
final decisions on increasing or limit- 
ing the production of various foods 
and on regulating agricultural im- 
ports. 

The committee’s task, in general, 
is made easier by the prospect that 
the nation’s total supply of food this 
year is the largest on record. Wheat, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, fluid milk 
and cream, eggs, beef, lamb, and 
mutton are reported to be especially 
plentiful. 


On the other hand, there is a tighter 
squeeze in sugar, canned vegetables, 
canned fish, pork, animal fats, vege- 
table oils, coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, 
and tropical fruits (particularly ba- 
nanas). Coffee, tea, and cocoa are 
expected to be the next to join sugar 
on the list of rationed food products. 
Canned goods may likewise be more 
closely regulated, both because of the 
shortage of metals with which to 
make cans and because canned items 
are especially in demand for military 
and lend-lease requirements. 


Army and Navy 


What the Army and the Navy 
wanted the money for provided the 
real interest in the amounts which 
they asked Congress, last week, to 
appropriate. Once more the impor- 
tance of air power was forcefully 
demonstrated; the largest item in the 
$39,500,000,000 requested by the 
Army was $11,000,000,000 for the air 
corps. Another important figure was 
the $617,510,000 for chemical warfare, 
which indicates that the President 
meant what he said when he warned 
that Japan may expect retaliation if 
she continues to employ poison gas. 

With the $8,000,000,000 which it 
asked, the Navy plans to add 500 
fighting ships and 800 patrol, mine- 
laying, and auxiliary craft to the 
fleet. The request, by the way, came 
on the heels of another bill going 
through Congress which would pro- 
vide funds to double the existing 
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submarine fleet. It is now obvious 
that not a two-ocean fleet, but an 
all-ocean fleet is the goal of the Navy. 

The most significant fact about the 
Navy’s latest request for funds is that 
not a single mention is made of new 
battleships, while there are to be 
500,000 tons of new aircraft carriers. 
To many observers, this is proof that 
the argument of the airplane versus 
the battleship is no longer an issue. 
On the other hand, it can be cited 
that the Navy already has plans for 
32 battleships. At least it is certain 
that the Navy does not intend to be 
caught napping, whichever side of the 
argument wins out. 


“General Grants” 


American-built, 28-ton tanks are 
giving a good account of themselves 
in the North African warfare. Named 
the “‘General Grant,” this new type 
tank was reported last week to be far 
superior to anything which the Ger- 
mans had put in the field against it. 
Wherever the “General Grants” have 
moved in, it was revealed, they have 
halted enemy thrusts. 

It is also disclosed, for the first 
time, that these tanks, which mount 
75 mm. guns in addition to their 37 
mm. guns, are the “secret weapons” 
which the British kept hidden until 
the present campaign got under way. 
It was a surprise to the enemy, there- 
fore, when the American models, with 
armor stout enough to resist most 
armor-piercing shells, came onto the 
scene. 

Not only do the “General Grants” 
stand up well under enemy blows, but 
their range of fire is much longer than 
that of the German tanks. Being 
able to resist enemy shells, more- 
over, they can, when the occasion 
demands, move extremely close to 
the enemy. As a result of this combi- 
nation of qualities, ““General Grants” 
have made a large number of enemy 
tanks fall by the wayside. Men using 
the new tank have called it the most 
effective weapon which has yet ap- 
peared on the North African front. 


Pacific Chief 


When Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
told last week how American naval 
forces had met with success in their 
mid-Pacific encounters with the Japa- 
nese, the nation recalled what he had 
said the first of this year. The husky 
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MEET “GENERAL GRANT.” The M-3 tank, produced by the United States, is proving itself on the 
battlefields of Libya and Russia. The British have nicknamed it “General Grant.” 


—— 


Texan, who had then just become 
commander-in-chief of the Pacific 
Fleet, was asked by reporters what 
his plans for the future were. Nimitz 
replied with the Hawaiian worg 
Hoomanawanui, which means “let 
time take care of the situation.” 

It is evident now that Nimitz has 
used the time to good advantage, anq 
that he was the right man to succeed 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, who 
had to step down because of the 
failures in Pearl Harbor’s defenses, 
The action of last week proves beyond 
doubt that Nimitz has overcome the 
damage suffered in the Japanese blow 
which started the war. 

If Admiral Nimitz’s early ambitions 
had worked out, he would have been 
an Army officer today. West Point 
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“NO LIMITS TO NIMITZ” were the words 
used by the Chinese in hailing the quality of 
leadership displayed by Admiral Nimitz in the 
Pacific encounter with Japan. 


was his goal as he studied at the 
University of Texas, but an oppor- 
tunity to compete in examinations for 
entrance to the naval academy at 
Annapolis came along first. After 
graduating in 1905 and receiving his 
ensign’s commission, he volunteered 
for service with the infant submarine 
forces. As a result, in the last war 
he played a leading part in directing 
U. S. submarines in the Atlantic. 

Other sea commands have been en- 
trusted to Nimitz in the past, and he 
has also held responsible executive 
positions in the Navy Department. 
Known as a stern disciplinarian, he 
is nevertheless thoughtful of his men, 
and his communiques often give 
credit to their exploits. 


Bus Services Curtailed 


Buses carrying passengers between 
cities were ordered by the Office of 
Defense Transportation last week to 
make drastic changes in their opera- 
tions. Those traveling to and from 
outlying golf clubs, race tracks, and 
other amusement places must discon- 
tinue immediately, and other runs 
are also to be dropped. 

The luxury of cross-country ex- 
press schedules, with few stops, also 
becomes a thing of the past. The only 
routes which will be continued, in 
general, are those on which buses are 
usually filled to 40 per cent or better 
of their capacity. How many small 
towns, no longer served by railroads, 
this will ultimately cut off from regu- 
lar public transportation cannot be 
estimated. Rival companies, more- 
over, must pool their schedules and 
routings, thus increasing the rubber 
and gasoline which will be saved- 
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The Week Abroad 


The Week 


The United States won an outstand- 
ing naval and air victory in a battle 
with Japanese forces off Midway 
Island in the Pacific. It was an en- 
gagement which may alter the bal- 
ance of power in that theater of war. 
_,. China’s position remained grave 
although heavy Japanese attacks in 
Chekiang were beaten off. Japan’s 
aim is to gain control over China’s 
eastern railways in order to develop 
an overland route to Singapore and 
relieve her hard-pressed shipping. 

The Russian front was fairly quiet 
except in the Crimea where the Ger- 
mans renewed their attack on the 
Russian naval base at Sevastopol... . 
In Libya the Free French, holding the 
southern end of the desert front, re- 
pulsed strong Axis attacks. 

British air pictures showed that 
eight square’ miles of Cologne had 
been razed in the great ‘“four-figure”’ 
raid on that city. New British raids, 
involving at least 300 planes, struck 
at the Ruhr and the Channel Coast. 

The British warned French civilians 
to leave the Atlantic coastal regions 
of Occupied France, hinting of im- 
portant military operations to come. 

British Commandos raided the 
French coast near Boulogne, return- 
ing with “valuable information.” 

Reinhard Heydrich, the ‘‘Hangman 
of Europe,” died in Prague, the victim 
of assassination. The whole popula- 
tion of Prague was forced to turn out 
for the deputy Gestapo chief’s funeral. 
... Hitler made a sudden flying visit 
to Finland, apparently seeking to rally 
further Finnish support against the 
Russians. 


Victory for Air Power 


As we go to press it is not yet 
possible to appraise the results of the 
engagements between the United 
States and Japan off Midway Island 
and Dutch Harbor. The destruction 
of two and perhaps three Japanese 
aircraft carriers, the damage done to 
10 or more other enemy vessels, and 
the repulse of what was apparently 
a strong Japanese attacking force, add 
up to a notable American victory. It 
is not yet known, however, how de- 
cisive was the victory, and what effect 
it will have upon the Pacific war as 
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RESCUED SURVIVORS of a ship torpedoed in the 
Atlantic are brought to safety. Rescue activity 
has improved in efficiency until it is estimated 
that between 80 and 90 per cent of those who 
Survive torpedo attacks are brought ashore. 





a whole. Nor is it known whether 
Japan will return to the attack, or 
whether her forces will retire as they 
did after the Battle of the Coral Sea. 

The battle in the Pacific was an- 
other victory for air power, and par- 
ticularly, it seems, for land-based 
planes. According to early reports 
the chief damage done to Japanese 
ships was carried out by Army planes 
which took off from bases in Midway 
and perhaps Hawaii. Larger and 
more powerful than Japan’s carrier- 
based planes, they were able to de- 
liver smashing blows against the 
enemy. 

The results of the engagement off 
Midway are likely to have a pro- 
nounced influence upon naval tactics 
in the future. The demonstration that 
sea-borne attack is at a disadvantage 
when operating against alert and 
properly manned land-based defense 
will affect the future planning of 
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After the first three days of the latest 
German attack, the Russians claimed 
to have destroyed more than 500 
enemy planes. 

Sevastopol has been turned into a 
powerful fortress by the Russians. 
The city is well ringed with defenses, 
and planes are based in underground 
hangars. Supplies flow in freely by 
sea making it impossible for the Ger- 
mans to cut off the city. 


Portugal 


Although Portugal is not a belliger- 
ent in the war, she has felt its 
economic effects scarcely less than the 
nations actually engaged in war. 
The cost of living has skyrocketed 
throughout the country with the re- 
sult that those whose incomes have 
remained stationary have suffered 
greatly. Prices have risen from 25 
A farm horse 


to 30 fold since 1914. 
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PACIFIC WAR ZONES. American and Japanese naval and air forces engaged off Dutch Harbor (1) 


and Midway (2). 


general staffs. Naval commands will 
profit by Japan’s mistake of exposing 
aircraft carriers to shore-based 
planes. 

More and more the heavy bomber, 
the long-range fighter, and the tor- 
pedo plane are proving themselves 
the most efficient and destructive of 
modern weapons. That the United 
Nations are able to outproduce the 
Axis in such planes is a heartening 
circumstance. 


Sevastopol 


Having taken the Kerch Peninsula 
in the Crimea, Germany is trying to 
pave the way for a general advance 
against the Caucasus by capturing 
Sevastopol. The Russian naval base 
at Sevastopol, at the southern tip of 
the Crimea, commands the approach 
to the Caucasus by way of the Biack 
Sea. Germany needs to win control 
over this strategic base before she can 
proceed with her campaign. 

The Nazis have been trying to take 
Sevastopol for seven months. The 
city has been under a long siege, just 
as Leningrad has been in the north. 
The entire population is mobilized in 
the city’s defense, and so far all 
German attacks have been repulsed. 


Japanese submarines shelled Sydney and Newcastle (3). 


recently sold for the large sum of 
$3,000. 

Part of Portugal’s economic diffi- 
culties spring from a shipping short- 
age. She cannot obtain the shipping 
necessary for either imports or ex- 
ports. For example, she imported 
1,250,000 tons of coal in 1934 and less 
than 700,000 tons last year, but the 
1941 imports cost $4,500,000 more 
than those of 1934. At the same time, 
large quantities of fruits are said to 
be rotting for lack of shipping fa- 
cilities. 


U. S. and Finland 


America’s relations with Finland 
are almost as delicate and confused 
as our relations with Vichy-France. 
Although Finland is fighting Russia 
in cooperation with Germany, we 
have not declared war upon her as 
we have done in the case of such other 
Hitler allies as Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary. 


The situation has been complicated 
by recent attempts on the part of 
Hitler to draw the Finns into closer 
and more active cooperation with the 
Axis. A few days ago, the Nazi leader 
made a special trip to Helsinki to 
congratulate Marshal Mannerheim, 
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WREN KNOWS THE ROPES. Queen Elizabeth's 
standard flies from the rear of this naval launch 
in which Her Majesty rode to visit the naval 
barracks at Plymouth, England. The launch was 
manned entirely by Wrens—Women’s Royal Na- 
val Service. The Queen is commander-in-chief 
of the Wrens. 


Finnish military leader, and to award 
him an honorary medal. The purpose 
of this visit is generally interpreted 
as being an attempt to persuade the 
Finns to block the northern supply 
route from England and the United 
States to the fronts of the Soviet 
Union. 


Secretary of State Hull referred to 
the visit as ‘a definite ruse on the 
part of the Germans to compromise 
Finland further in the eyes of the 
anti-Axis world and a cover for the 
desperate attempts of Hitler to in- 
duce Finland to make further con- 
tributions to Axis military cam- 
paigns.” 


Monsoon Season 


In Burma and India, in southern 
China, and in other parts of the Far 
East, the monsoon season is now 
under way. The heavy, driving rains 
will bog down most military opera- 
tions entirely, while the few that 
continue must overcome severe and 
costly handicaps. 


Blistering temperatures in the 
spring months set the stage for the 
monsoons. The air thus heated, caus- 
ing the air pressure to fall, creates 
a semi-vacuum which sucks in the 
Southeast Trade Wind, taking it 
from its natural course below the 
equator. On its way the wind picks 
up moisture — so much that in mon- 
soon weather it can unload three feet 
of rain in a single day. This is al- 
most as much rain as New York re- 
ceives in an entire year. A certain 
monsoon region of India, with as 
much as 75 feet of rain a year, en- 
dures the distinction of being the 
wettest place in the world. 
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THE RESOURCES PICTURE has changed as a re 
(Figures from “Business Week.”’) 


of the United Nations. 


sult of Axis victori 


es since the beginning of the war. The balance, nevertheless, is sti 


JOHNSON 


The Mighty United Nations 


cisions. Our second important con- 
tribution, up to now, has been the 
blows we are dealing to the Japanese 
from the sea and air. American 
naval and air strength is having 
telling effects upon the Japanese 
in such battles as those of the Coral 
Sea and in the vicinity of Midway. 


The rest has been in preparation 
for battles to come. American sol- 
diers have been sent to a dozen 
battle fronts—to Australia, England, 
Ireland, India, Africa, the Middle 
East, Iceland, and many other places. 
In the weeks ahead, they will en- 
gage the enemy and lend their 
strength to that of other United Na- 
tions. 


England’s contribution to the cause 
of the United Nations would be hard 
to overemphasize. The British held 
out against the enemy at a time 
when defeat seemed inevitable, only 
a matter of days. Now the British 
are taking the war to the enemy by 
pounding at Germany’s industrial 
centers, by staging Commando raids 
in preparation for ultimate invasion 
of the continent, and by waging re- 
lentless warfare against him on the 
sea. The improved situation of the 
Allied cause today is due in no small 


(Continued from page 1) 


part to the heroic courage and resist- 
ance of the British. 

President Roosevelt aptly sum- 
marized the contribution of Russia 
when he said: ‘Russian forces have 
destroyed and are destroying more 
armed power of our enemies—troops, 
planes, tanks, and guns—than all 
the other United Nations put to- 
gether.” One shudders to think of 
the plight of the United Nations to- 
day had the Russians not held out 
last fall and winter. Had Russia 
fallen, the full might of the Nazi 
war machine could now be unleashed 
against Britain and ourselves. 


China has been playing a similar 
role in the Pacific. For five years, 
against overwhelming odds and in 
the face of defeat after defeat, the 
courageous Chinese have held out 
against Japanese aggression. With 
more and more of their country oc- 
cupied, they have fought on without 
sufficient weapons and equipment. 
When Japan is finally defeated, much 
of the credit must go to the cour- 
ageous Chinese. 

What are the other United Nations 
doing to help win the war? The con- 
tribution of each varies with its size, 
location, and resources, but each is 


playing an important part in the 
struggle. Here, briefly, is what the 
other members of the United Nations 
are contributing: 


Australia: This land is rapidly be- 
coming an arsenal for the United 
Nations. When she declared war on 
Germany, September 3, 1939, Aus- 
tralia had no regular army and few 
industries suitable for war. Her 
armed forces have been built up to 
more than half a million and all men 
between the ages of 18 and 60 are 
eligible for military service or for 
labor corps work. Her air force has 
seen service in Britain, Libya, Ma- 
laya, and in the Netherlands East In- 
dies, and her soldiers have fought in 
Greece, Crete, Libya, Malaya, Syria, 
and Iraq. 


The war industry had to be built 
from scratch and today Australia is 
making bombers, fighters, machine 
guns, and many other kinds of weap- 
ons. She is now turning off tanks 
from the assembly lines. With sup- 
plies and men sent from the United 
States, Australia is becoming a 
mighty fortress in the Pacific. 


Belgium: Though completely over- 
run and occupied by the Nazis, Bel- 
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gium is a member of the Uniteg 
Nations through her government-jn- 
exile, located in London. Inside Be]. 
gium there are scores of underground 
organizations with some 40 under. 
ground newspapers which are work. 
ing for an Allied victory. Sabotage 
and other forms of resistance are 
their principal weapons. 

The Belgian Congo, in Africa, js 
playing an active part in the war 
Troops from the Congo assisted the 
British in driving the Italians from 
Ethiopia and the Congo is supplying 
many vital war materials to the 
United Nations, under the direction 
of the government-in-exile. 


Canada: Canada’s achievements 
have been numerous. She has one of 
the best pilot factories in the world 
and many of the pilots now wreaking 
destruction upon Germany were 
trained in Canada. She can now 
turn out 30,000 graduates a year. The 
Canadian air force has fought with 
the R.A.F. in every important battle 
of the war. Canadian army divisions 
are in service abroad. Her navy has 
jumped from a prewar total of 15 
ships to more than 400 today and 
all are playing a vital role in convoy 
duty. Her exports to England have 
doubled in the last two years, and 
her economy and defense plans are 
closely coordinated with those of the 
United States. Nearly half of every- 
one’s income is going for war. With 
one-eleventh of the population and 
one-sixteenth of the national income, 
Canada is producing at one-fifth the 
rate of the United States. 


Central America and Caribbean Coun- 
tries: Though individually small, 
each of these nations is doing its part 
to win the war. The Central Amer- 
ican countries—Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and El Salvador—were among the 
first to join the United States in de- 
claring war upon the Axis, as were 
the three Caribbean countries of 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and 
Haiti. 

From a strategic standpoint, Pan- 
ama is the most important because 
it guards the vital canal. All these 
nations have taken steps to deal with 
agents of the Axis and native Fifth 
Columnists who might work against 
the interests of the United Nations. 
In many of them, the United States 
has been allowed to build air and 
naval bases vital to the prosecution 
of the war. The products of the Cen- 
tral American and Caribbean coun- 
tries are of great importance to the 
war effort. While none of them may 
be expected to send armies overseas, 
all are augmenting their military 
strength to protect their own shores 
against the enemy. 


Czechoslovakia: The Czech gov- 
ernment-in-exile is located in Lon- 
don. Many Czechs who escaped are 
fighting with the British and with 
the Russians. There are more than 
1,000 Czech airmen in England, who 
form an active unit of the R.A.F. The 
record of the underground move- 
ment is best demonstrated by the 
rigid measures of repression that the 
Nazis have taken. “Slow Down” has 
become the slogan of Czechoslovakia 
underground movement and the tur- 
tle its symbol. 


Greece: The tragedy of present- 
day Greece is almost unbelievable. 
Widespread starvation and persecu- 
tion have been met with unflinching 
courage on the part of the Greeks. 
Guerrilla bands are still at work 

(Concluded on page 8, column 3) 
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Nacy Grapples With Axis U-boat Menace 


(Concluded from page 1) 


naval officials appeared before the 
House Committee to answer questions 
about the Battle of the Atlantic. 

The Navy itself, sensitive to the 
mounting criticism of its tactics, has 
undertaken to reassure the country 
that the problem is being dealt with 
aggressively and with evidence of 
success. Officials believe that within 
the next few weeks we shall see the 
rate of sinkings decline as the result 
of new equipment and new measures 
which are rapidly being brought to 
pear. Already, it is claimed, German 
submarines have been driven farther 
out to sea. Operations close to our 
shores have become too hazardous. 

The Navy does not promise a com- 
plete end to the attacks because the 
enemy is tough and clever. Ships 
will continue to be sunk on this side 
of the Atlantic as they are being sunk 
elsewhere. The Navy is confident, 
however, that the heavy rate of sink- 
ings will be checked. 


If results are not soon forthcoming, 
the dissatisfaction of the nation is 
certain to make itself heard. There 
will be demands for congressional 
investigation and there will be a call 
for new leadership and new tactics in 
naval operations. The Navy will be 
under fire as it has not been since 
Pearl Harbor. 


What the Navy Faces 


In view of this developing situation 
it may be useful to look briefly at the 
facts which make up the background 
of the problem. First, in justice to 
the Navy it should be pointed out that 
in waging a global war it has an 
enormous task on its hands. The 
Western Atlantic is but one of the 
many areas which it is called upon 
to defend. 


The Navy has to convoy troops and 
supplies to Europe on one side of the 
world and to Australia on the other. 
Bases in many places must be sup- 
plied and manned. To its credit the 
Navy has been doing a superb job 
in these respects. And on top of this 
work of supplying and guarding, our 
naval forces are obliged to be pre- 
pared for instant engagement with 
the enemy. Recent events at Midway 
and Dutch Harbor have proved how 
well equipped the Navy is to carry out 
this part of its task. 


With regard to the submarine prob- 
lem, moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that Germany enjoys great 
advantages which she did not have in 
the last war. Arthur Krock of the 
New York Times made this clear in 
his column a few days ago: 


“In the war of 1914-1918 the only 
enemy submarines were German and 
Austrian. All of them were obliged 
to base along a short shore line in 
Germany and the Low Countries and 
put out from the German Bight. It 
was possible to mine the English 
Channel and the North Sea against 
them and thus erect many hazards 
before they could make their way into 
the Atlantic. And by contrast with 
modern undersea raiders, their cruis- 
ing radii were limited. 


“In this war the whole western 
coast of Europe is a submarine base, 
and mines cannot be ringed around 
them. Therefore the first of three 
methods of dealing with submarines 
—Taiding concentrated bases and 
Mining their shortest routes to the 
ocean—cannot be effectively em- 


ployed in this war, despite the de- 
velopment of warplanes. 

“The second method used in 1917-18 
was to run down the craft in the sea 
lanes. For this task there were stead- 
ily available more than a thousand 
Allied warships, including those of 
Italy and France, which are not now 
in the pool of the countries ranged 
against Germany. Now there are only 
about 300 at the disposal of the United 
Nations.” 

During the World War the greatest 
number of German submarines oper- 
ating against Allied shipping at one 
time was 14. Today, the Navy esti- 





coped with from the outset without 
impairing our strength elsewhere if 
the Navy had been on its toes. They 
argue that naval officials have not 
shown resourcefulness and imagina- 
tion in dealing with submarine at- 
tacks. 

The greatest complaint is that the 
Navy has not made use of equipment 
and facilities which are readily at 
hand to help in fighting submarines. 
It has relied on its own planes, blimps, 
destroyers, and small sub-chasers— 
equipment which is well adapted to 
anti-submarine warfare but which 
has not been available in quantity. 
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Torpedoed tanker 


mates that Germany—and Italy— 
possess about 500 submarines, some 
of them having ranges of 12,000 to 
15,000 miles. Modern German U- 
boats carry from 12 to 16 torpedoes 
and have a surface speed of 20-22 
knots. 

It is against these facts that the 
Navy’s problem in dealing with the 
submarine menace must be viewed. 
They are facts which do not in any 
way minimize the importance of the 
Western Atlantic, nor of the critical 
situation which sees our ships being 
sunk faster than they can be built. 
They simply make it plain that the 
Navy is confronted with tremendous 
responsibilities all over the world, 
and that there have been necessary 
limits to what it could do in the 
Western Atlantic. There can be no 
question of its wisdom in applying its 
best resources to the safeguarding of 
troop and supply ships going across 
the seas, and at the same time to be 
on the alert against major enemy 
attacks. 

However, taking all this into con- 
sideration, the Navy’s critics are still 
dissatisfied. They think that the sub- 
marine problem might have been 


The Navy could, it is claimed, sup- 
plement its deficient equipment with 
thousands of small boats and private 
planes which are only waiting to be 
called into service. There are pri- 
vately owned yachts which could re- 
lieve the auxiliary craft of the Coast 
Guard and Navy. It is said that there 
are from 50 to 100 sturdy and sea- 
worthy Great Lakes tugs which could 
be equipped for patrol work. With 
craft of this kind it is claimed that 
the Navy could carry out patrol and 
convoy work in the Atlantic in such 
a way as to make those waters peril- 
ous to submarines. 

In addition there is the Civilian Air 
Patrol, an organization of private 
flyers with 20,000 planes at its com- 
mand. Private planes, equipped with 
radios, could help to patrol the seas 
and flash messages to the Navy of 
submarines sighted. These planes 
would not be armed, but their very 
presence would keep submarines div- 
ing and in fear of imminent attack. 
The Navy, however, has been unwill- 
ing to use the Civilian Air Patrol. 

There is apparently some difference 
of opinion in the Navy itself over the 
value of employing civilian surface 


and air craft. There is some evidence 
of strong disagreement among naval 
officials over the usefulness of such 
equipment. The prevailing view is 
that they would not contribute mate- 
rially to a solution of the problem. 

Several reasons are given. In the 
first place small. boats, to be useful, 
would have to be equipped with 
listening devices and with depth 
charge releases. This is equipment 
which cannot be spared at the present 
time because every bit produced is 
needed for the Navy’s own destroyers 
and sub-chasers. The same thing is 
true of equipment used in planes. 

Another factor is the lack of trained 
personnel. Submarine hunting, the 
Navy contends, is no job for amateurs. 
It is a complicated and highly special- 
ized field requiring intensive training 
and preparation. To entrust such 
duties to civilians might result in 
much needless loss of life without 
accomplishing worthwhile results. 
The Navy alone is trained for the 
hazardous job. 


Too Rigid? 

To these objections made on behalf 
of the Navy, it is replied that the 
Navy has stuck too much to routine 
methods in meeting the submarine 
menace. For example, it is charged 
that the Navy’s rigid physical re- 
quirements have barred men experi- 
enced in the handling of small boats 
whose services would be invaluable 
during this emergency. 

The Navy is blamed for not having 
paid enough attention to the impor- 
tance of small boats in developing 
its naval program. Naval officials, it 
is said, tend to think in terms of large 
ships—vessels which are admittedly 
the backbone of the fleet. The Amer- 
ican Navy was designed for the pri- 


-mary purpose of conducting large- 


scale operations in the Pacific. It was 
not prepared for the type of sub- 
marine campaign which Germany has 
launched. It did not foresee this just 
as it failed to anticipate the Japanese 
attack upon Pearl Harbor. Such are 
the criticisms which are frequently 
heard. 

These accusations may or may not 
be justified. It must be remembered 
that this war has been full of swift 
changes and surprises. It would be 
an extraordinary group of officials 
that could be prepared for any and 
every eventuality. Whether or not 
the Navy is today possessed of suffi- 
cient resourcefulness to deal with the 
submarine problem may be shown by 
the rate of ship sinkings during the 
next few weeks. 

At the present time the Navy is 
certainly working with a rush to 
catch up with its needs. Since the 
beginning of the war it has ordered 
large numbers of torpedo boats, “‘sub- 
busters” and other light craft for 
operations against submarines. It is 
a significant fact that the $8,000,- 
000,000 naval appropriation bill re- 
cently sent to Congress makes no 
provision at all for battleships. It 
calls for the building of patrol vessels, 
mine layers, aircraft carriers, sub- 
marines, cruisers, and destroyers. The 
Navy is concentrating on the light and 
easily maneuvered vessels which have 
proved their worth in this war. This 
implies a revolution in naval tactics 
to conform with modern methods of 
warfare. It implies that the Navy 


does not intend again to let its guard 
be penetrated by enemy submarines. 
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Rommel in Africa 


British and Axis forces have been 
fighting a seesaw battle in North 
Africa in recent days. For the most 
part, the British have held the upper 
hand, but Field Marshal Erwin Rom- 
mel has shown his skill at desert 
fighting in directing the German 
troops. 

Rommel is not only an active gen- 
eral, but a self-confident one. This 
was reported last week by Harold 
Denny, New York Times foreign cor- 
respondent, who had just returned to 
this country aboard the Swedish liner 
which brought back newspapermen, 
diplomats, and other American citi- 
zens caught abroad by the war. While 
a war prisoner of the Axis, Denny 
was in the hands of German soldiers 
in North Africa, and saw Rommel at 
first hand. He writes of the German 
general: 


German soldiers crowded about us, 
staring as we sat 


dejectedly on the 
ground; many 
snapping pictures 


of us. In the midst 
of this a burly, un- 
shaven German of- 
ficer, in a rumpled 
greatcoat, drove up 
in a scout car... 
He looked us over 
with a self-satisfied 
air and began ha- 
ranguing the Ger- 
man _ soldiers. It 
was Field Marshal 
Erwin Rommel, 
though we did not 
know it at the mo- 
ment. ... 

“Why are you wasting your time 
gaping at this little lot of English?” he 
roared. “These are only a sample of 
what we will get. Go on! Get about 
your business!” 

Then Marshal Rommel, who is a 
camera enthusiast and takes photo- 
graphic records of his battles, got out 
his own camera and photographed us. 
Then, leaning his elbow on the wind- 
shield, supporting his chin on his fist 
and looking out over the desert, he 
struck an effective pose and let the 
soldiers photograph him. 

In this battle, as in most if not all of 
his actions, Marshal Rommel was all 
over the field in person. For in this 
war the generals of armored units of 
all nations do not die in bed and, in- 
deed, are lucky when they see a bed. 
They go into action with their men 
and are frequently in the van of at- 
tack in their own tanks. 

In this action, we learned from other 
prisoners afterward, Marshal Rommel 
delighted in visiting survivors of units 
he had crushed and in lecturing them 
on tactics. ... 

To the commander of an infantry 
brigade, taken a few days after our 
capture, he remarked: “Your tactics 
surprised me.” 
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A Good Reporter 


Raymond Moley, writing in the 
Wall Street Journal, recently took the 
occasion to describe the differences 
between the “good” and the ‘“bad”’ 
reporter. He gave these distinguish- 
ing marks: 


A “good” reporter is one who knows 
a lot more than he writes. A “bad” one 
writes a lot more than he knows. 
Columnists can likewise be so divided 
—a useful check for the reader to keep 
in mind. “Bad” reporters tell in print 
not only what they don’t know, but 
what nobody, maybe, outside of two or 
three officials, knows. An astonish- 
ingly high percentage of their stuff is 
either inaccurate or flatly untrue. 
Facts, proof, evidence—these are the 
least of their concerns. They live be- 
yond their mental means. In trying 
to tell you tomorrow’s news, they tell 
you last night’s stale gossip. 

What the “good” reporter writes 
stands up because he knows vastly 
more than he prints. To him go the 
real confidences, since he has the record 
of keeping confidences, that keep his 
sense of direction true. His written 








product is a small, strong tree with 
enormous roots. That’s why you can 
tie a heavy load to it. 


A Hard Job 


Bob Considine, sports columnist for 
the Washington Post, recently told 
how President Roosevelt keeps him- 
self in such good shape, despite the 
grueling requirements of his office. 
To illustrate the President’s attitude 
toward his work, Considine gave this 
White House anecdote: 


There is a legend that some one went 
to Roosevelt not so long ago and asked, 
in effect, ‘“‘How can you stand up on 
this job? Aside from the physical strain 
you’ve got that awful mental handicap 
of knowing that even a little mistake 
can be costly beyond description. 
You’ve got the toughest job in the 
world.” 

The President is supposed to have 
smiled and said, also in effect, “Once 
upon a time I spent two solid years on 
my back, in bed. And every hour I 
was awake I devoted to the task of 
trying to move my toes. Every hour. 
At the end of two years I still couldn’t 
move them. . After that, no job 
seems very hard.” 


Shellac from Lac 


Among the materials shut off from 
the nation by war is shellac. Until 
it could no longer be obtained, it is 
probable that most persons did not 
know its geographic source, much less 
the way in which it is formed. A 
National Geographic Society bulletin 
tells the story: 


The average phonograph or juke box 
player is unaware that he owes his 
entertainment to an oriental insect 
which manufactures shellac to surface 
his swing record... . 

Base of shellac is lac, a word derived 
from the Sanskrit lakh, meaning one 
hundred thousand. Lac, therefore, re- 
fers to the colonies of thousands of 
insects, multiplying with amazing ra- 
pidity, which feed on the banyan and 
other oriental trees to produce the 
animal resin of commerce. 

When these insects have covered a 
twig with resin the Indian lac collector 
removes the branch. This “stick lac” 
then is scraped into sausage-shaped 
cloth bags. The bags are heated before 
a charcoal fire until the lac strains 
through the cloth. The melted resin 
congeals into flakes known as shellac 
—the shellac of commerce. 

Bengal, of which Calcutta is the 
capital,.and adjoining Indian provinces 
produce about 85 per cent of the 
world’s shellac. China, Thailand, 
French Indo-China, and Burma are 
also sources, but war has shut off their 
exports. None is produced in the United 
States, which takes half of India’s ex- 
ported shellac. No substitute for all 
of shellac’s varied uses is known. How- 
ever, acceptable synthetics for some of 
its applications have been developed. 





Attack in the desert 





China is a great reservoir of manpower for the United Nations 


The Migshty United Nations 


(Concluded from page 6) 


striking at German and Italian camps 
on the mainland and on the island 
of Crete. Escaped Greek soldiers are 
with the other United Nations in 
the Near East. Some 200 Greek 
merchant ships which escaped the 
Nazis are now serving the British. 


India: India’s ultimate position in 
the war will be determined by 
events. However, she has already 


made a substantial contribution to 
the Allied cause in manpower and 
materials of war. Not only is she 
producing considerable supplies of 
such materials as grenades and fuses 
and shell cases but she is turning out 
8,000,000 pieces of military clothing 
a month. She is building motor bod- 
ies, submarine chasers, and serves 
as an assembly base for airplanes. 
Indian divisions have fought along 
with the British in many important 
battles of the war, and her army is 
rapidly expanding—is said to exceed 
1,000,000 in number at present. 


Luxembourg: Because of its small 
size, the Duchy of Luxembourg is 
helpless and can do little more than 
lend moral support to the cause of 
the United Nations. The government 
is established partly in Montreal and 
partly in London. 


Mexico: The latest recruit to the 
anti-Axis cause is in a position to 
play an important role. She can 
assist in driving German submarines 
from Caribbean waters and from the 
Gulf of Mexico. Her airfields can 
be used to protect vital territory. She 
is sweeping Axis agents from her 
territory, thus insuring the secrecy 
of plans of the United Nations for 
the protection of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. She has immense resources 
which will make their weight felt in 
the final decision. 


The Netherlands: In addition to 
the underground movement, effec- 
tive on the home front, the Nether- 
lands’ principal contribution is 
through their navy, which is still in 
action in the southwest Pacific. Dutch 
ships still carry supplies for the 
United Nations. In Dutch Guiana are 
large deposits of bauxite for alumi- 
num and in Curacao and Aruba, is- 
lands off the coast of Venezuela, are 
great refineries for Venezuelan oil. 


New Zealand: Like Australia, New 
Zealand has furnished men for the 
campaigns in Greece, Libya, and 
Crete. Her expeditionary forces 
number 50,000 men and her total 
fighting forces 250,000. Half of all 
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males between the ages of 16 and 60 
are in the armed services. Six thou- 
sand New Zealand airmen are in 
service abroad. The industries have 
been converted to war needs. 


Norway: Like other occupied coun- 
tries, Norway is waging two wars 
against the Axis—one inside the 
country and one outside. Few coun- 
tries have shown greater resistance 
to the occupation authorities and 
there is a nation-wide campaign of 
noncooperation with the Nazis. On 
the outside, Norwegian ships, total- 
ing nearly 5,000,000 tons before the 
war, are carrying supplies to every 
battle front of the war. Her tanker 
fleet carries more than 50 per cent 
of the oil and gasoline needed by 
Great Britain. 


Poland: Some 200,000 Poles have 
escaped and are in active service 
against Hitler. There are 15,000 
Poles in the R.A.F., an army in the 
Middle East, another one in Russia. 
There is still guerrilla warfare inside 
Poland and there are over 100 secret 
newspapers published in the coun- 
try. Sabotage is widespread. 


South Africa: With the Mediter- 
ranean virtually closed to the United 
Nations, many of the merchant ships 
of the United Nations must pass 
around South Africa to supply the 
battle fronts of the Near and Far 
East and Russia. The Cape of Good 
Hope stands as a bastion of freedom. 
South Africa’s industry has _ been 
geared to war and is turning out — 
armored cars, artillery and _ rifles, 
bombs, shells, uniforms, and many 
other necessities of war. 


Yugoslavia: The Chetniks of Yugo- 
slavia, that band of guerrilla war- ~ 
riors, have put up such stiff resist- ~ 
ance to the Nazis that Hitler has had | 
to keep thousands of soldiers im © 
Yugoslavia. The Chetniks have been | 
referred to as a third front against © 
Hitler. Thousands of Yugoslavs have 
lost their lives in retaliation, but 
the resistance goes on. 

The combined United Nations rep- © 
resent more than one billion people, © 
scattered all over the face of the 
earth. The fight they are putting up 
against the Axis varies from country 
to country, according to the differ= 
ing conditions which prevail. B 
whether they are fighting in the 
of Yugoslavia, on the sands of Libya 
on the seven seas, or in the factories 
of Detroit, they all have a commom 
goal. } 
















